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GEORGE VILLIERS, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


** When this extraordinary man with the figure 
and genius of Alcibiades, could equally charm the 
presbyterian Fairfax, and the dissolute Charles ; 
when he alike ridiculed that witty king and his 
solemn chancellor; when he plotted the ruin of 
his country with a cabal of bad ministers, or 
equally unprincipled, supported its cause with 
bad patriots, —one laments that such parts should 
have been devoid of every virtue; but when Al- 
cibiades turns chemist ; when he is a real bubble 
and a visionary miser; when ambition is but a 
frolic; when the worst designs are for the fool- 
ishest ends, contempt extinguished all reflection 
on his character. 

“The portrait of this duke has been drawn by 
four masterly hands. Burnet has hewn it out 
with his rough chisel; Count Hamilton touched 
it with that slight delicacy that finished while it 
seems but to sketch; Dryden catched the living 
likeness; Pope completed the historical resem- 
blance.” — Walpole. 

‘In these portraits there are so many traits of 
resemblance, we may infer they are all from good 
likenesses. 

‘‘ He built the finest towers of cards imagina- 
ble, and had an agreeable voice. Miss Siuart 
had no aversion to scandal; and the duke was 
both the father and mother of scandal; he made 
songs and invented old women’s stories with 
which she was delighted ; but his peculiar talent 
consisted in turning into ridicule whatever was 
ridiculous in other people, and in taking them off 
even in their presence, without their perceiving 
it; in short he knew how to act all parts, with so 
much grace and pleasantry, that it was difficult 
to do without him, when he had a mind to make 
himself agreeable ; and he made himself so neces- 
sary to Miss Stuart’s amusement that she sent all 
over town to seek for him, when he did not at- 
tend the king to her apartments. 

‘“‘He was extremely handsome, and still thought 
himself much more so than he really was; al- 
though he had a great deal of discernment, yet 
his vanity made him often mistake civilities as 
intended for his person, which were only bestowed 
on his wit and drollery.—De Grammont. 

Bishop Burnet says, he ‘‘ was a man of noble 
presence. He had a great liveliness of wit, and 
a peculiar faculty of turning all things into ridi- 
cule, with bold figures, and natural descriptions. 
He had no sort of literature, only that he was 
drawn for some years into chemistry and im 
he was near finding the philosopher’s stone. He 
had no principles of religion, virtue, or friend- 





ship,—pleasure, frolic, or extravagant diversion 
was all that he laid to heart. He was true to 
nothing, for he was not true to himself. He had 
no steadiness nor conduct; he could keep no 
secret, nor execute any design without spoiling 
it. He could never fix his thoughts, nor govern 
his estate, though then the greatest in England. 
He was tied about the king, and for many years 
he had a great ascendant over him ; but he spake 
of him to all persons with that contempt, that at 
last he drew a lasting disgrace upon himself. 
And at last he ruined both body and mind, for- 
tune and reputation equally. ‘The madness of 
vice appeared in his person in very eminent in- 
stances; since at last he became contemptible, and 
poor, and sickly, and sunk in his parts, as well 
as in all other respects, so that his conversation 
was as much avoided as even it had been court- 
ed.” —History of his own times. 

Dryden's well known character of him is in 
these lines. 


‘In the first rank of these did Zimri stand ; 

A man so various, that he seem’d to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was every thing by starts and nothing long ; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon 

Was chemist, fidler, statesman and buffoon, 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Blest madman, who could every house employ, 

With something new to wish or to enjoy: 

Railing and praising were his usual themes, 

And both to show his judgment, in extremes; 

So over violent or over civil, 

That every man with him was god or devil. - 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art, 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert; 

Beggar’d hy fools, whom still he found too late, 

He had his jest, and they had his estate; 

He laughed himself from court, then sought relief, 

By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief. 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left.” 
Absalom and Achitophel. 


The last scene of this nobleman’s life is thus 
described by Pope. 


“Inthe worst inn’s worst room, 

The floors of plaster and the walls of dung, 
On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw, 
With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw ; 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies ;———alas ! how changed from him, 
That life of pleasure and that soul of whim! 
Gallant and gay, in Clieveden’s proud alcove 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and Love ; 
Or just as gay at council,inaring 

Of mimic’d statesmen, and their merry king. 





No wit to flatter left of all his store ! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends.” 
Moral Essay. 





PRINCE RUPERT. 


Born with the taste of an uncle whom his 
sword was not fortunate in defending, Prince 
Rupert was fond of those sciences which soften 
and adorn a hero’s private hours, and knew how 
to mix them with his minutes of amusement, 
without dedicating his life to their pursuit, as 
those who, wanting capacity for momentous 
views, make serious study of what is only the 
transitory occupation of a genius. Had the court 
of the first Charles been peaceful, how 
ably had the prince’s congenial propensity flat- 
tered and confirmed the inclination of his uncle! 
How the muse of arts would have repaid the 
patronage of the monarch, when, for his first 
artist she would have presented him with his 
nephew! How different a figure did the same 
prince make in a reign of dissimilar complexion ! 
The philosophic warrior who could relax him- 
self into the ornament of a refined court, was 
thought a savage mechanic, when courtiers were 
only voluptuous wits. Let me transcribe a pic- 
ture of Prince Rupert, drawn by a man who was 
far from having the least portion of wit in that 
age, who was superior to its indelicacy, and who 
yet was so overborne by its prejudices that he 
had the complaisance to ridicule virtue, merit, 
talents. ‘+ He was brave and courageous, even to 
rashness ; but crossgrained and incorrigibly ob- 
stinate ; his genius was fertile in mathematical 
experiments, and he possessed some knowledge 
of chemistry ; he was polite even to excess, un- 
seasonably ; but haughty, and even brutal, when 
he ought to have been gentle and courteous; he 
was tall, and his manners were ungracious ; he 
had a dry hard faced visage, and a stern look, 
even when he wished to please; but when he 
was out of humour, he was the true picture of 
reproof.” What a pity that we, who wish to 
transmit this prince’s resemblance to posterity on 
a fairer canvass, have none of these inimitable 
colours to efface the harsher likeness! We can 
but oppose facts to wit, truth to satire. How 
unequal the princes! yet what these lines can- 
not do, they may suggest—they may induce the 
reader to reflect, that if the prince was defective 
in the transient varnish of a court, he, at least, 
was adorned by the arts that polish, which can 
alone make a court attract the attention of subse- 
quent ages.—Horace Walpole—Catalogue of 
Engravers, p. 135. 
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MUSIC. 


The sovereigns of France always patronised 
the Grand Opera or Academie Royale. _ Under 
Napoleon and the Restoration, when its expenses 
were scarcely half of what they now amount to, 
the opera derived above 800,000 francs a year 
from the public treasury and civil list of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. The materiel of this 
opera is valued at 4,000,000 of francs. It is 
obliged to give 150 representations in the year. 

The salary of one singer only now exceeds 
what the whole opera cost a hundred years ago, 
when the total expense of the personel, including 
singers, dancers, the orchestra, machinists, tailors 
and dress makers, amounted only to 67,050 livres. 
At that period a premier chanteur was paid 1500 
livres per annum, a premier danseur 1,000, and 
a premiere danseuse 900—sums for which Tag- 
lioni would scorn to perform a mazurka, or 
Elisler a cachucha. ‘Times are indeed wonder- 
fully altered, as regards dramatic emoluments, 
and foreign artistes, although at no period, per- 
haps, has there been a greater competition in 
these professions. At no place has the increase 
been more remarkable than at the Italian opera in 
London, where under the management of Handel, 
Lenesino, an Italian singer, had 1,500 guineas 
for a season, and another, Tasinelli, after a short 
stay in England amassed a fortune, purchased an 
estate in his native country, and: proving at least 
grateful to the source of his opulence, erected 
and dedicated a temple in his realms to “ English 
Folly.’ Yet Lenesino and Tasinelli would have 
marveiled if they had lived to witness the engage- 
ments of Catalani who, as an intelligent lessee of 
the opera tells us, ‘‘ exacted terms unparalleled in 
the annals of foreign extortion.”” What those 
terms were we know not precisely, but have 
every reason to believe they have been much ex- 
ceeded by those of her fair successors. Malibran 
in 1829, was engaged at the London Opera, at 
seventy-five guineas a night with a benefit, and 
at the Italian Opera at Paris in 1830, at 1,175 
francs per night. After three seasons in Paris 
and two in London, as her biographer tells us, 
she had accumulated 24,000/. In 1833, she was 
engaged at Drury Lane at 150/. per. night, and 
her next engagement at the same house, was at 
the rate of 3,775/. for thirty nights. At Milan, 
subsequently, her engagement with the Duke 
Visconte was 420,000 francs with a palace for 
her residence, a-carriage, and a free table, for one 
hundred and eighty performances. Julia Grisi, 
as was lately proved before a French court of 
law, realises about 10,0004. a year by her per- 
formances and concerts in London and Paris. 
Rubini is stated by a French print, to have made 
aniineome of 4,000/. per annum, and it will be 
no fault of the British public, if his comrades do 
notthrive equally well after the memorable bat- 
tle fought and won for one of them in the last 
season of her Majesty’s Theatre.. Madame De- 
moreau Cinti receives, we believe, some 60,000 
franes from the Opera Comique, a sum however, 
not extravagant, when we compare that great 
singer with the more prosperous prima donna 
of the Italian Opera. Taglioni’s receipts at St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, and London, would perhaps 
he deemed more extraordinary still, if they could 
he, aceurately stated, though they might prove 
reasonable enough when compared with what 
the New World is yielding to Fanny Ellsler, 
who is stated to have been engaged for Havana 
at the rate of 4000/. for one month of saltation. 
After these details the emoluments of the singers 





now in vogue in Italy need not surprise. Ac- 
cording to a statement just published on the con- 
tinent, they are as follows :—Mariani (who lately 
demanded 6,000/. fora season at Paris,) 24,000/. ; 
Salvi, 2,000/.; Donzelli, 2,800/.; Riena, Poggi, 
and Pendazzi, from 1200/. to 1600/.; Rouconi 
and Marini, about 1800/.; Mesdames Straponi, 
Schoberlechner, and Rouzi, 2000/.; Madame 
Marini, 1400/.; Mademoiselle Francilla Pixis, 
1600/. ; and Madame Ungher, 2800/. 

Composers have their due share in the golden 
patronage which the 19th century has extended 
to the lyric drama. Rosini leads a melancholy 
life at Bologne, with an income rated at 4000/. ; 
Meyerbeer must have, by his compositions, added 
a large revenue to the one he has derived from a 
wealthy father. If Doniretti, with his prolific 
pen and present vogue, be not on the high road 
to fortune, it must be his own fault.—Foreign 
Quarterly. 





TIME. 


I saw a child whose youthful cheek 
Glow’d witb health’s golden bloom, 
And light did from his young eyes break, 

_ And his sweet face illume: 

The song he sang was “ Dance! prepare 
To tread a measure light!” 

And his hand held a mirror, where 
The Sun was imaged bright: 

On wings as swift as love’s he flew, 
Blushing like morning’s prime ; 

And flowers across his path he threw, 
And that child’s name was Tiwe. 


1 saw a man, whose ample brow © 
Was furrow’d deep with care; 

And now despair, and rapture now, 
By turns were pictured there : 

The song he sang was “ Heap and hoard, 
And scale Ambition’s height,” 

And his hand grasp’d a keen-edged sword 
Of majesty and might. 

Around him throng’d a numerous train, 
Wealth, Fame, and Power sublime : 
While his breast swell’d with fancies vain, 

And his name too was !'ime. 


I saw an aged, shrivell’d form, 
With hollow eyes and blind; 

He crouch’d beneath the pelting storm, 
And shook with every wind. 

His song was * Life’s fair tree is fell’d, 
It yields before the blast ;” 

And his lean hand an hour-glass held, 
W hose sands were ebbing fast. 

Across his path dark phantoms roved, 
Of Age, aud Want, and Crime, 

His wings seem’d clipt, yet swift he moved, 
And still his name was Time. 


Oh! how Time changes! and man too, 
Doth with the Wizard change ; 

Borrow his every form and hue, 
And in his footsteps range ; 

And now his mirror, now his sword, 
And now his hour-glass seize : 

Thou fool! why is thy mind still stored 
With irifles such as these? 

Spurn this world for a better home, 
Where Ais wings cannot soar ; 

Where chance and change shal] never come, 
And Time shall be no more! 





Rosini, who has been for two or three years in 
Italy, has expressed in a letter, his earnest desire 
to visit Paris, in order, says the great composer, 
‘that 1 may once again hear an Italian Opera, 
whieh I despair of doing till I return to your 
city.” — Foreign Quarterly 





THE LUNGS OF LONDON. 


Follow me, if you please, sir, through this 
little gate—.: ke care of the steps—there are ex. 
actly six—now, give me your arm—this is the 
Birdcage Walk—that classic structure to our left, 
the military chapel—to the right you see Storey’s 
Gate—immediately in the rear are “our cham. 
bers,”’ and exactly in front, half hidden by its 
own umbrageous foliage, is the charming enclo. 
sure—step this way—the charming enclosure of 


Sr. James’s Park. 


When I enter this park, my notions of gover. 
ment, let me tell you, become highly monarchical, 
I touch my hat to the memory of our kings who 
devised and confirmed to us these places of harm- 
less recreation, and am more and more established 
in my contempt for your close-fisted, shabby, 
commercial republicans, who, if they got their 
greasy paws upon this place once again, would 
cut down the timber, (as they did before,) steal 
the ducks, and sell the grounds by auction. Bro- 
ther Jonathan, when he takes a stroll this way, 
forgets, for at least five minutes, to boast his 
‘‘ free and independent” citizenship, and begins 
to think that kings and queens, after all, are not 
quite so black as they are painted! For this 
park, and the pleasure it affords us, we are in- 
debted to our monarchs—let us enjoy their mu- 
nificent gift and be thankful. Let us remember 
that the citizens have never planted a shrub for 
our recreation—that they have never set apart an 
acre of their corporation lands to give us, our 
wives, and our children, a mouthful of fresh air; 
let us never forget that they have shut up the 
noble Thames, 


“ Deep and yet clear—though gentle yet not dull; 
Strong without rage—without o’erflowing full ;” 
for the mere lucre of gain, although the sight of 
it, the lord mayor and aldermen know in their 
hearts, is light to a Londoner’s eyes, and music 
to his ears. Let us never forget that the leyisla- 
ture treated Mr. Buckingham’s bill, for the es- 
tablishment of public walks near great towns, 
with almost silent contempt; and although they 
pass I know not how many enclosure bills every 
session, it was not without much unseemly debate 
that they were prevailed upon to grant, for the 
recreation of the commoners, thus dispossessed 
without compensation of their immemorial in- 
heritance, as much of the land enclosed as you 
could whip a cat in. Then, again, as to private 
individuals, as little or less, if less were possible, 
is to be expected from them ;—an attempt is fresh 
within our recollection of the lord of the manor 
of Hampstead to enclose the heath, which, owing 
to the vigilance of an honest independent member 
of parliament, was crushed in the bud. Primrose 
Hill, too, was marked out for enclosure by some 
of the joint-stock ‘* sack-em-up” companies, for 
the purpose of being converted into a second- 
hand coffin manufactory, or something of that 
sort; this scheme went to the right-about, and a 
man may still forget his cares and troubles, as 
well as bring home a week’s stock of unbought 
health, from a morning or evening stroll, to dear, 
delightful, rural Primrose Hill. No thanks, 
however, to lord mayors, aldermen, or citizens 
for this—-no thanks to either house of parliament 
—no thanks to lords of manors, who would en- 
close the sun of heaven himself, if they could let 
out his rays at so much a-year; such is the selfish 
love of luere—natural, I had almost said, to man, 
in an artificial state of society like ours, at least 
a second nature, which makes his interest the 
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grand ambition, his breeches pocket the temple 
of his worship, and the money within it his god! 
lf there were no more solid reason than that 
monarchs might be enabled to be munificent for 
maintaining the monarchy in splendour, with 
me, that reason only would be reason enough. 

St. James’s Park, sir—let us step aside into 
this shady walk, if you please—was formerly 
part and parcel of the abbey lands of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster, and was resumed with others in 
the reign of King Henry VIII. 

‘«* His majesty (Henry VIII.) also enclosed the 
park, wbich was subservient to the amusement of 
this (St. James’s Palace) and the neighbouring 
palace of Whitehall. Charles II. was particularly 
fond of it, planted the avenues, made the canal 
and the aviary, adjacent to the Bird Cage Walk, 
which took its name from the cages which were 
hung in the trees, ‘Charles,’ says Colley Cib- 
ber, in the apology for his life, ‘ was often seen 
here amidst crowds of spectators, feeding his 
ducks, playing with his dogs, and passing his 
idle moments in affability, even to the meanest 
of his subjects, which made him to be admired 
by the common people, so fascinating in the 
great are the habits of condescension.’ ”’* 

In another account of the metropolis, ostensibly 
written originally in Arabic, by Ali Mahomet 
Hadji, physician to his Excellency, Cosim 
Hojah, late envoy from the government of Tri- 
poli to this court, but in reality supposed to be 
the production of Grub street, we are entertained 
with the following : 

‘‘Atthe west end of this city, near to one of the 
royal houses (St. James’s palace), is a park— 
being a large extent of ground, with walks set 
with trees around it, and a canal in the middle, 
also edged with trees, where, in the hot seasons, 
his excellency’s servants frequently diverted 
themselves with seeing the ducks swim. Its 
great beauty consists in its being, as it were, the 
country in the city; for a late nobleman, who 
had a seat near it, and being a man of a poetical 
genius, had this elegant couplet or distich com- 
posed on a stoi.2, and placed over his portal, 
viz.— 

‘°Tis my delight to be 
Tn the town—and the countrie !” 

‘‘ This is the place where people go to get rid 
of the dust, confusion, and noise of the city, and 
where the ladies, in fine weather, display their 
omaments and charms, as well as their signals 
for intriguing. There are seats placed at conve- 
nient distances for refreshing the wearied joints 
of reduced officers, disappointed courtiers, and 
broken tradesmen; and those whose fortunes as 
well as their /inen ate generally reversed, sit 
promiscuously together, debating on the fate of 
princes and nations, as pertinently as though 
they were the immediate ministers and agents of 
all the powers in Europe, although, unhappy 
wretches, not one in nineteen of them knows 
where to procure a meal’s meat. Yet, by their 
constant attendance on these seats, they are 
called Benchers of the park, sitting with as much 
state and solemnity as those of the inns of court 
do at their halls in commons !” 

The anonymous author of 2 Trip through 
the Town; or, a Humorous View of Men and 
Things, gives the followmg amusing account of 
the park of St. James’s as it was :— 

“For the benefit of this part of the metropolis, 
which includes the beau monde, the king has 
given liberty to all idle people to walk in St. 


* Pennant’s London. 


James’s Park. Here is the Mall, famous for 
being the rendezvous of the gay and gallant, who 
assemble here to see and be seen, to censure and 
be censured—the ladies to show their fine clothes, 
and the productions of the toilet—the men to 
show their toupees, observe all the beauties, and 
fix upon some favourite to toast that evening at 
the tavern. Every one here is curious in ex- 
amining those who pass them, and are very nice 
and very malicious. In this place of general 
concourse, people often join into the company of 
those whom they either deride or hate ; for com- 
pany is not sought here for the sake of conversa- 
tion, but persons couple together to get a little 
confidence, and embolden themselves against the 
general reflections of the place. They talk con- 
tinually, no matter of what, for they talk only to 
be taken notice of by those who pass by them; 
for which reason they raise their voices for them 
who know them, not to pass without a bow en 
passant. At this place ladies walk four or five 
miles in a morning, with all the alacrity imagi- 
nable, who at home think it an insupportable 
fatigue to journey from one end of their chamber 
to another. 

‘‘T have seen a beau stand reconnoitring the 
Mall, divided within himself in as many minds 
,as a lady in a lace chamber, to think which set of 
company he shall annex himself to; and to avoid 
the fatal consequences of making a false step, 
use as much caution as a prudent parent would 
do in the matrimonial disposition of a daughter. 
An escaping eye has often passed over a gentle- 
man usher, when a groom of the bedchamber has 
been diligently pursued from one end of the park 
to the other. " A plain Irish lord shall be able to 
lead half a dozen laced coats up and down, like 
so many beagles in a string; and I have ere now 
seen him as much neglected as an henest poor 
family in distress, upon the sight of a riband, 
though ’tis surprising to think what an attractive 
quality every riband, according to its colour, hath 
in this place. 

‘I once happened to fall into a file of very 
fine fellows in this place, and remember that, 
when we began our march, we reckoned one 
French suit, though something sullied, three pair 
of clock stockings, one suit of Paduasoy, two 
embroidered waistcoats, the one a little tarnished, 
and two pair of velvet breeches. We made a 
most formidable show, carrying the whole breadth 
of the Mall, and sweeping all before us. We 
thought ourselves at least capable of acting on 
the defensive; but, by that we had got opposite 
to Godolphin House, we were convinced of our 
error, for here a puppy in a French suit, pulling 
out a most extravagantly rich snuff box, no less 
than three deserted at once, and went over to the 
enemy. As one misfortune seldom comes alone, 
a modern gold-headed cane, in the hands of a 
gamester, deprived us of two more of our com- 
pany ; so that, all on a sudden, our corps was dwin- 
dled away, like the South Sea project, and began 
to look as thin as a house of parliament on a 
thirtieth of January sermon, or as an independent 
company of foot! 

‘In this plight the remains of us stood staring 
upon each other as stupidly as the country people 
do when they go to view the royal apartments at 
Hampton Court, not knowing whether it was 
best to advance or retreat; fortunately for us, in 
this dilemma, we enlisted one of the most beauti- 
ful sword-knots that ever came into the kingdom ; 
we could perceive recruits coming to us from 
every quarter, and, in less than seven minutes, 
got ourselves into statu quo. Several revolutions 








of this kind happened to us in the space of about 
two hours, till at last I was left only with a litile 
strutting fellow, who called himself secretary to 
a foreign mission, and him I got rid of by his 
fixing his eye upon a periwig that appeared to be 
made about a month later than mine was.” 

There exists now-a-days no parallel to this 
lively picture of the beau monde of a hundred 
years ago taking the air in St. James’s Park— 
the fashionable world has receded westward ; and, 
instead of promenading the Mall of St. James’s 
Park, now exhibits itself in carriages and on 
horseback within the magic circle of the ride, 
and adown the long perspective of the once cele- 
brated Rotten Row. 

St. James’s of late years has become bourgeois 
— it is now emphatically the park of the people. 

To King William and Queen Mary the public 
is indebted for the privilege of entering this park 
by Spring Garden gate, as well as to several con- 
siderable improvements in the enclosure itself. 
But we will for the present suspend our histori- 
cal enquiries, and, as we are here, take a look at 
St. James’s Park as it is. 

This seat, on the southern bank of the canal, 
nearly midway between the eastern and western 
extremities of the park, affords one of the best 
points of view, embracing the whole extent of 
the enclosure, from the parade at one end to the 
esplanade at the other. How boldly and well 
the Horse- Guards fills up the view to our right! 
There it stands—a plain, honest, erect, down- 
right military structure, on parade, as straight 
and as stiff as one of its own sentinels on duty. 
It is not, certainly, a handsome building, but it 
has the look of being adapted to the business 
transacted within it; and if it does not please the 
eye, assuredly does not disgust it, like its ginger- 
bread friend on the opposite side. Behind the 
Horse-Guards we can just see the towering dome 
of St. Paul’s—northward, the light and elegant 
spire of St. Martin’s is visible over the Admiralty 
—and near it arises, in high contrast, the mustard- 
pot of the National Gallery—the pepper-boxes 
not being, in this point of view, visible. More 
to the westward, we have Carlton House ‘Ter- 
race, with the column erected to the memory of 
the late Duke of York—the dense foliage of the 
trees in the Mall shuts out the palace of St. 
James’s, the residence of the queen dowager, 
and the magnificent mansion of the Duke of 
Sutherland, from our view. 

The vista to our left is terminated by Buck- 
ingham Palace, which was truly stigmatised by 
a committee of the house of commons as “ con- 
temptible in every point of view, and a standing 
disgrace to English architecture.” It is lucky 
for the fame of the architect that this thing is be- 
neath criticism—people shake their heads when 
they look at it, and turn away with silent con- 
tempt; the thing is so disgustingly brutal, that to 
waste words in abusing it, would be to abuse the 
very faculty of speech. And to think that the 
fellow who perpetrated this standing disgrace to 
English architecture died with his shoes off—who 
would be a.petty larceny rogue, when a fellow 
like Nash escapes with impunity? In the first 
place, the thing is erected upon a declining site ; 
it appears to be ashamed of itself, and seems to 
sneak down the off-side of the inclination on which 
it stands, as it would drown itself in the pond at 
the end of the queen’s garden. In the second 
place, the thing, although covering a great deal 
of ground, is contemptibly diminutive in all its 
parts : and in the third place, all these diminutive 
parts and parcels of the great contemptible whole 
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are frittered into still more insignificant littlenes, 


. by the profusion of ill-judged and unmeaning or- 


nament plastered over it every where like gold 
leaf on gingerbread! A French architect in Lon- 
don, writing to his friend in Paris, gives an ac- 
count of this concern, which would be sufficiently 
ludicrous if it were not unfortunately much too 
true. The letter opens as follows :— 

‘* My dear sair,—I shall now give you an ac- 
count of de royale palace, called here de Buck- 
and-ham Palace, which is building for de English 
king in de spirit of Jean Bull plum-pudding and 
roast-beef taste, for which de English are so 
famous. It is greatcuriosity. In de first place, 
de pillars of de palace are made to represent En- 
glish vegitable, as de sparrow-grass, de leek and 
de onion ; den de entablatures or friezes are very 
mosh enriched with Jeg of mutton and de pork, 
with vat they call de garnish, all vary beautiful 
carved ; den, on de impediment of de front, stand 
colossal figure of man-cook, with de large English 
toasting-fork in his hand, ready to put into de 
pot a vary large plum-pudding, behind him, 
which is vary fine pudding, not de colour of 
black Christmas pudding, because de architect 
say it would not look vell in summair time —it is 
vary plain pudding. ‘Then de small windows of 
de kitchen on each side of de impediment at top 
story of de palace, have before them trophy of de 
kitchen, such as pot and de pan, and othare tings, 
which look well at de distance, only de poker 
and de tong are too big. On de wing of de palace, 
called de gizzard wing (de othare wing was cut 
off), stand the domestique servant, in neat dress, 
holding in de trays biscuit and tart and othare 
ting. ‘The name of the architect is Mistaire 
Hash, de king’s architect, who, I was informed, 
was roasted vary much. De English people 
seem vary much to like dis palace for de king, 
and do laugh vary much. Dere is to be in de 
front of de palace vary large kitchen range, made 
of white marble, vich I was told would contain 
one hundred of goose at von time. De palace, 
ven complete, will be called after von famous 
English dish, de Toad in de Hole !” 

When will our English architects learn that 
the use of ornament is to break the uniformity of 
broad effects, and to relieve the cold dignity of 
grand conception? How many millions more 
must be sunk irrevocably in gingerbread palaces, 
before they will be taught, that although grandeur 
of architectural effect can subsist without orna- 
ment, ornament can never be admissible where 
there is not grandeur of architectural effect; that 
things diminutive in outline, must be plainly filled 
up in the details; and that the five orders of 
architecture, carved on a cherry-stone, are seen 
to small advantage ? 


(To be continued.) 





NEW BOOKS. 


Who shall be Heir ?—By Miss Ellen Pickering, 
author of the ** Prince and the Pedler,”’ *«* Nan 
Darrell,”’ &c., Philadelphia, Carey and Hart, 
1841. 

The author of Nan Darrell is well known as 
one among the most spirited of the female wri- 
ters of fiction. Her style of dialogue is sprightly, 
easy, natural and characteristic. The story is 
generally full of interest, and in the volumes be- 
fore us this is particularly the case. In the con- 


ception of the plot, in the delineation of charac- 
ter, in the description and dialogues, this story 





is not surpassed by any of its predecessors from 
the same pen, not even by Nan Darrell. 





Charles O’ Malley. 


Messrs. Carey and Hart have just published 
numbers 17 and 18 of Charles O'Malley, the 
Irish Dragoon, with engravings. This cento of 
lively stories and military adventures has become 
quite a favourite; and Harry Lorrequer devides 
pretty equally with Boz, the applause of the 
novel reading portion of the public. 





The Hour and the Man.—By Miss Martineau. 
New York, Harper and Brother, 1841. 

This is a historical romance, of which the 
scene is laid in Hayti, and the leading character 
is Touissant. It is written with great ability ; 
but it is of course marked with the peculiar 
stamp of Miss Martineau on certain subjects. 
Many of our readers will sympathise with her 
on these points and others will not. We think 
it fair, therefore, to advertise all, that the book is 
precisely what might be expected from Miss Mar- 
tineau, writing on such a subject. 





Master Humphrey’s Clock, No. 19, has just been 
issued by Messrs. Lea and Blanchard. 

It contains all the pictures of the English edi- 
ti n, as usual, The story is brought to a very 
interesting point, where good prospect is held 
forth of the release of poor Kit, and then it is 
very provokingly suspended till the next num- 
ber. 





Dissertations on Diseases on the Organs of 
Respiration. By C.J. Williams, M. D. &c. 
Professor University College, London; ‘Theo- 
philus Thomson, M. D., Physician to the 
Northern Dispensary; W. B. Carpenter, M. 
D., Lecturer on Forensic Medicine in the Bris- 
tol Medical School; W. Bruce Joy, M. D,, 
Fellow of King’s and Queen’s College of 
Physicians in Ireland. Edited by Alexander 
Tweedie, M. D. F.R.S., with American notes 
and additions by W. W. Gerhard, M. D., 
Lecturer on Medicine to the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital, Blockley, &c. Philadelphia, Lea and 
Blanchard, 1841. 

This volume of 375 pages 8vo., is the third of 
the series entitled «A System of Practical Medi- 
cine,” comprised in a series of Original Disser- 
tations, arranged and edited by Dr. Tweedie. 
The whole series will consist of five volumes 
with an index to the whole, for reference, al- 
though each volume is complete in itself. 

It would not be easy to place too high an esti- 
mate on these complete and admirable treatises. 
By means of dividing the labour among many 
physicians, and assigning to each the writing of 
one article on the subject which his reading and 
practice have rendered most familiar to him, (pre- 
cisely the plan pursued so successfully in the 
Edinburgh pre ys the learned editor 
has effected a grand desideratum. Each of his 
treatises is complete in itself and invaluable for 
practice. The treatise on Bronchitis alone, 
given in this third volume, is worth the price de- 
manded for that and the remaining forty-eight 
which are bound up with it. The whole is sold 
at retail for about three dollars. If this is not 
economy, there is no such thing praeticable. 





SCRAPS. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble continues an object of 
vast attraction at Naples. She appears at the 
theatre San Carlo occasionally, a is always re- 
ceived with unbounded applause. Her persona- 
tion of Desdemona in Rosini’s opera of Otello, and 
the Beatrice di Tenda in Bellini’s opera of that 
name, have been her most successful attempts. 
Mlle. Pixis continued to draw crowded houses 
in Bellini’s Norma, aided by Gruer, Reina, and 
Giani, but her terms have been considered most 
unreasonable, being nearly £100 per month, 
three times each week. Mile. Maray, the other 
prima donna, has been equally attractive in Doni- 
zelli’s Gemma di Vergy. 

The house of commons having asserted their 
liberty of speech, &c. James I. sent for the jour- 
nals of the house, and with his own hand, before 
the council, he tore out the records of these ob- 
noxious pretensions, &c. ‘The leading members 
of this parliament, Sir Edw. Coke and Si 
Robert Phillips, were committed to the ‘Tower. 
Selden, Pym, and Mallory to other prisons. 


Millenarians, or fifth monarchy-men, required 
that government itself should be abolished, and 


) all human powers be laid in the dust, in order to 


pave the way for the dominion of Christ, whose 
second coming they suddenly expected.— Hume. 


The Antinomians even insisted that the obliga- 
tions of morality and natural law were suspended, 
and that the elect, guided by an internal princi- 
ple, more perfect and divine, were superior to 
the beggarly elements of practice and humanity. 

Hume. 


The Courtstof High Commission and Star- 
Chamber, were abolished by the Long Parlia- 
ment. 

By removing the Star-Chamber, the king’s 
power of binding the people by his proclama- 
tions was indirectly abolished. 

The Marshall’s Courts and the Stannary Courts 
were abolished by the Long Parliament. 





WALDIB’S 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


AND, 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
see in the best style of book work. The weekly 

ournal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. T'o compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Dotuars a year, if paid at, or re- 
mitted to, the office. Six Doxuars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets. 

A few sets of the Library yet on hand for sale. 
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